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I am speaking today not as an expert in the field of 
education, but as a correctional administrator, vitally con- 
cerned with any program which will aid in attaining the 
primary objective of all correctional treatment -- the re- 
adjustment of the offender to the community. 

This will not be a learned discussion by any means -- 
just a series of comments and observations viewed from 
the standpoint of New York State, which must be my re- 
ference. 


Twenty years ago in New York State, a legislative 
commission known as the Engelhardt Commission, after 
the successful enactment of new legislation regarding 
prison education, commented: 


“The objective of prison education in its broadest 
sense should be the socialization of the inmates 


ties, with emphasis on individual inmate needs. The 
objective of this program shall be the return of these 
inmates to society with a more wholesome attitude 
toward living, with a desire to conduct themselves as 
good citizens and with the skill and knowledge which 
will give them a reasonable chance to maintain them- 
selves and their dependents through honest labor. To 
this end each prisoner shall be given a program of 
education which, on the basis of available data, seems 
most likely to further the process of socialization and 
rehabilitation.” 


This statement clearly divides the phases of the edu- 
cational program into two major parts, academic training 
and vocational training. To this should be added a third 
one, the socializing of the inmate himself --his prepara- 
tion for living in society as a social creature with his 
fellowmen, able to understand them and associate with 
them as a normal, acceptable human being. 


Now for the case of correctional education itself. 


At the present time in New York State we are faced 
with the same problems that face every other state cor- 
rectional system, and, for that matter, the communities 
themselves -- the acute shortage of competent teachers and 
insufficient budgetary allotments for education. 

With a total of 218 educational positions in our State 
correctional institutions which require the full-time ser- 
vices of qualified educational workers, we must use 
approximately 100 inmate teachers and instructors. It will 
be a great day for correctional education when all of the 


through varied impressional and expressional activi- — 
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inmate teachers are replaced by qualified civilians, but | 
am afraid that day is far off. There are just no induce. | 
ments to attract qualified teachers. As bad as the situation 

is throughout the country in relation to community public 
school systems in the employment of teachers, it is far 
worse in any correctional system. The present salary 
schedule for correctional teachers in New York State, » 
which begins at an annual salary of $3730 and reaches | 
$4720 in five annual increments, does not permit us to 
compete with the community public schools. The salaries 

of correctional system teachers should be on a higher 
level -- but just the opposite is true. This is absurd when 
we consider the problems of the correctional job, the haz- 
ards, the special skills needed and the importance of the 
work. Inmate teachers are a necessary evil at the present 
time, if an adequate educational program is to be con- 
ducted. This procedure, however, raises additional prob- 
lems over and above the usual institutional problems, 
since we rarely find them really competent from the 
standpoint of minimum teaching qualifications. Un- 
fortunately, too, budget departments become accustomed 
to the employment of inmates and will be reluctant to 
replace them with civilian teachers at teaching level 
salaries. 

In the area of vocational training, the obvious ob- 
jective is to help individuals to acquire skilled knowledge, , 
work habits and attitudes which will prepare them to earn 
a living in a socially acceptable manner. This objective 
has been achieved in many cases, but we have too little 
factual information as to the extent of success and the 
nature and causes of failures. One of the most fertile 
fields for research lies in the area of vocational training, 
placement and job success. 

There has been considerable progress in most institu: 
tions in relating formalized vocational training to institu- 
tions maintenance and prison industry. This, however, 
does not mean too much in terms of preparation for the ) 
community. A great deal remains to be done in relating — 
vocational training and institutional maintenance and in- 
dustry programs to employment opportunities and the 
labor market in the community. 


For instance, some of the more common trades 


(A talk given at a luncheon meeting of the Correc- 
tional Education Association on Wednesday, September 
28, 1955, at the 85th annual Congress of Correction of the | 
American Correctional Association in Des Moines, Iowa.) 
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taught in correctional institutions are plastering, brick- 
laying and pipefitting. These are highly popular because 
they require no expensive outlay for the purchase or re- 
placement of equipment. Yet it is no secret because of the 
difficulty of obtaining employment in these carefully 
limited fields. 

At the present time we have a program under way 
in New York State from which we expect great things. 
This program, arranged in conjunction with the State 
Division of Employment, an entirely separate State 
agency, will attempt to coordinate training in the institn- 
tion with the labor needs in the community; it will pro- 
vide skilled counselling for inmates on employment 
opportunities in the community; and it will provide in- 
dustrial directories and help the inmates in the prepara- 
tion of letters for employment. 


Every effort must be made to secure the cooperation 
of management and labor for advice and guidance in the 
vocational training of inmates. The recognition on their 
part of community responsibility for the readjustment 
of inmates and their preparation for return to the com- 
munity will be a tremendous step forward in the 
development of a real correctional system. 


It is in the area of socialization that we seem to fail 
most completely in the education of inmates. I speak of 
socialization in this sense as preparing the individual for 
social living in the community again. 

In order to adjust in the community, a former in- 
mate needs more than a job and a residence; he must 
be prepared for the ordinary amenities of social inter- 
course. Former prisoners must know how to meet people 
in the community and get along with them. They must 
know how to conduct themselves in various kinds o! 
situations. They must know how to dress and be we'!! 
groomed. Women particularly must know the fund- 
amentals of good grooming, dress, make-up, persona! 
hygiene. Sometimes we forget that there are many specia! 
problems for prisoners, particularly long-term prisoners. 
on release -- problems like facing traffic; entering a store: 
eating in a restaurant; reuniting with a family; making 
independent decisions. These are often difficult adjust- 
ments and frequently the reasons for so many failures 
in the first three months of parole. 


We complain about the leisure-time activities of 
parolees and do little if anything in the institution to 
prepare them for the proper kind of leisure-time ac- 
tivities. While we do have recreational facilities in most 
institutions and recognize the value of game activities, 
it is questionable whether any of these are suitable for 
continuation when an inmate is released. There should 
be a greater development of hobbies in the institution, 
a development of interest on the crafts, leatherworking, 


and any other activities which could occupy the time of 
parolees in a constructive recreational way. 


The development of an interest in books and read- 
ing should be emphasized. My own observations over 
the last fifteen years lead me to believe that the principal 
literary interest of most parolees is in comic books—ar:| 
the worst of these. 

In two New York maximum-security institutions, 
we now have a program known as “Great Books.” These 
discussion groups have met with remarkable success. 
Participation in the discussions has been led by outside 
librarians and interest on the part of inmates has been 
good. 


Excellent leadership and direction on the part of 
these skilled librarians, stressing not only the story but 
the philosophy of the story, have developed interest on 
the part of inmates of all intelligence levels. 

Libraries in each institution are essential features 
of a good educational program. Again, budget difficul- 
ties often create serious problems in establishing and 
maintaining adequate library services, but help from 
outside agencies can frequently be obtained. “The Reader's 
Digest Magazine” provides an outstanding service in 
this respect. 

The main emphasis, in the foreseeable future, in the 
correctional education field in New York State will be 
directed toward expansion and improvement of activities 
and programs already under way. It is quite possible 
that with the assistance and cooperation of a newly estab- 
lished research division, data will be revealed in the next 
two or three years which will indicate a need for mod- 
ification of the program, perhaps placing more emphasis 
on some activities, eliminating others and adding courses 
or training activities not now offered. 

It is difficult to see just what the future holds in 
store, but I think that we should move in the direction 
of some of the following improvements: 


1. There should be better coordination of prison 
industry programs and vocational education in the in- 
stitution, particularly in the maximum-security prisons 
where prison industries are in existence. The possibility 
of operating late afternoon and evening programs of 
training for certain inmates who are required in prison 
industry, should be thoroughly explored. The value of 
training, on the job in industries is so well established 
and so widely practiced in the community, that there 
scems tq be little need for arguing the case. 

2. | There should be improved psychological and 
isle services for the Department of Correction. 
Those in charge of education and training must have 
these services, particularly psychological services, on 
a much more extensive basis than is now provided, if 
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we are to have scientific procedures in our educational 
and training programs. 


3. In view of the amount of time that will un- 
doubtedly elapse before there will be a sufficient number 
of civilian positions to meet the needs of the educational 
program, definite steps should be taken to select and 
train the best qualified inmates available for teaching pur- 
poses. Incentives should be set up which would tend to 
attract inmates to teaching. One of the incentives would 
be higher pay. As it stands now, most of the better 
paying positions for inmates are in some form of prison 
industry. Serious consideration should be given to es- 
tablishing special training programs in special insti- 
tutions for the training of inmate teachers. 


4. Until a greatly improved salary schedule is 
obtained, educational departments will be forced to em- 
ploy individuals who are not equipped to do the kind of a 
job required. The quality of the services of new teachers 
and instructors could be improved more rapidly if one of 
the better institutions, from a standpoint of educational 
program, were designated as a pre-service training center 
where all new teachers and instructors could go for an 
orientation period before receiving a permanent assign- 
ment in another institution. It is questionable whether 
the department will ever be able to recruit educators who 
are so well equipped that an investment in an orientation 
program would be unnecessary. 


5. Careful research must be conducted to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the educational program. This is 
necessary because of the number of full-time employees 
and the cost of correctional education. There should 
be a concentration of research to help establish pro- 
cedures, and to collect data for study and interpretation 
which would answer the frequently asked question, “Can 
it be proven that the investment the State is making in 
correctional education is a good one?” 


6. There should be considerable improvement in 
the salary schedules of correctional educational employees. 
Prior to World War 11, the salary schedule was such 
that the department could compete with educational sys- 
tems for qualified teachers. Today there is little hope 
of securing the services of fully qualified teachers and 
instructors. The number one problem that must be solved 
in the field of correctional education is to secure ade- 
quate salaries for the purpose of obtaining qualified 
staff. 


7. There is a need for specialized institutions from 
an educational standpoint. For example: some con- 
sideration might be given to the establishment of an in- 
stitution for inmates capable of acquiring an academic 
high school diploma within the period of their incar- 
ceration. With this type of institution, teaching facilities 
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and equipment could be concentrated in a single place 
along with the right kind of staff. 


Study has been given in New York State to the 
possibility of establishing a specialized separate instit. 
ution for the physically handicapped, the blind, am. 
putees, the partially paralyzed and others. At the present 
time many of these handicapped individuals are paroled 
to undertake re-training in a separate State agency known 
as the Division of Rehabilitation in the State Department 
of Education. If these individuals could be concentrated 
in one institution, the program of re-training and re. 
habilitation could start during the period of confinement 
rather than afterwards while on parole. 

There are, of course, dangers in too much speciali- 
zation of institutions. The concentration of young 
trouble-makers who do not fit into the program of other 
institutions in one single institution can be disastrous. 

Several years back, it was decided in New York State 
that there were many inmates in the reformatory-type in- 
stitutions who did not fit into the programs of those 
institutions. Programs for the greater numbers in the re- 
formatories could not be properly organized and ad- 
ministered, it was concluded, as long as recalcitrant, dull- 
normal, older youths were confined in those institutions. 
Further study and recommendations led to the conversion 
of Great Meadow Prison to a reformatory-type institution 
with the idea of developing a program to meet the needs 
of this more seasoned and less responsive type of inmate. 
The result of this concentration of dull-normal, unre- 
sponsive trouble-makers?—-New York State’s first riot in 
twenty-five years. 

Reforestation camps are being instituted in New 
York State for the first time this year. These camps, 
known as the Youth Rehabilitation Facility, are a form 
of specialization of institutions which we hope will provide 


— 


greater diversification in the correctional system in New — 


York and a special challenge to the correctional edu- 
cational system. 


8. There must be an extension of the use of audio- 
visual aids in the Department of Correction in an effort 
to make the program as interesting and understandable 
as possible. This is particularly important with inmates, 
many of whom have had unpleasant experiences in their 
educational histories. In New York State we have been 


making use of various audio-visual aids that are regarded ' 


as appropriate. We have a new film library which is 
helping a great deal to increase the use of audio-visual 
aids in the educational programs in the various it 
stitutions. 

9. Basic to every reconstructive effort should be 
the inculcation of high moral and ethical standards. Pro- 
grams emphasizing the teaching of morals and ethics 
should be constantly studied for possible improvement 
and expansion. 
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10. There must be a further development of per- 
sonnel training. The ultimate objective of any in-service 
training program is to develop employees who are better 
equipped to contribute to the readjustment of individuals 
and thereby help protect society from criminal behavior, 
This presupposes that the person in charge of training 
understands the necessary processes and goals. The Moran 
Memorial Institute in New York State provides funds for 
such specialized in-service training and is marked by a 
one week institute each year, held at St.Lawrence Un- 
iversity at Canton, N. Y., under the auspices of the New 
York State Department of Correction. Six hundred were 
in attendance at the most recent institute last summer. 
principally from the Department of Correction and other 
related State departments. 


One example of the use of Moran Memorial funds 
to satisfy a pressing need is the payment of tuition fees 


for selected guards to attend universities to learn Spanish, 
an urgent requirement in view of the increasing Puerto 
Rican population in many of our institutions. 


This briefly is where we stand today. Plans and 
prospects for the future are somewhat vague, but we must 
constantly press for improvement and cooperation, i! 
we are to develop really adequate correctional educational 
services. Education in correctional institutions is not 
the work of the correctional educators alone, but should 
be the coordinated, concentrated work of chaplains, 
guards, guidance supervisors, parole officers, physicians, 
correctional educators, psychologists, psychiatrists and 
other adminstrative personnel working together as a team. 
If we can obtain this cooperation, our correctional ed- 
ucational program will be highly successful, I am sure, 
and its effect will be felt definitely in the greatly increased 
incidence of readjustment in the community. 


Association Elects Officers For 1956 


The Annual Meeting of the Correctional Education 
Association was held on Thursday Sept. 29th at 3:00 
P.M. at Des Moines where our association met as an 
affiliate of the American Correctional Association. 

The Nominating Committee appointed by the Pres- 
ident was as follows, H. W. McKnight, Illinois, D. E. Clay, 
Michigan, Carl Stutsman, Kentucky, and C. R. Hilpert, 
lowa. Mr. Hilpert was not present for the meeting. The 
Committee made the following nominations which were 
approved by vote of all members present. 


President - M. J. Clarke, Director of Education, State 
Welfare Dept. Frankfort, Ky. 


Vice President- John E. Waller, Deputy Warden, 
Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Okla. 


Secretary - Treasurer- Lt. Col. Paul B. Watson, Director 
of Education, Maryland State Reformatory Balti- 
more, Maryland 
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Members of the Executive Committee: 


Term Expires 


E. E. Bauermeister, California 1956 
_Paul Weiler, Iowa 1957 
Darwin E. Clay, Michigan 1958 
Hollis W. McKnight, Illinois 1958 


Editor Journal Correctional Education: 
Donald B. Pelch, Supervisor of Academic Education, 
Michigan Reformatory, Ionia Mich. 

Associate Editor, Journal of Correctional Education: 


Dr. H. W. Porter, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana 
A total of 9 states were represented at the meeting. 
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INTRODUCTION 
One of the projects currently under way in the De- 
partment of Education at the Maryland Penitentiary is 
the preparation of a Training Manual for inmate teachers. 
The syllogism upon which the writing of this manual is 
based is as follows: (a.) The providing of academic in- 
struction is an essential part of the corrective program; 
 (b.) In order to provide this essential, qualified teachers 
are required; (c.) Many peno-correctional institutions are 
forced by budgetary limitations to use inmates as teach- 
ers; (d.) In order to be effective these inmate teachers 
require training; (e.) Proper training requires an organi- 
zation of material and a plan. 
In the early stages of preparation we intended to pro- 
vide a manual for our own use only. Later we conceived 
the idea of attempting to produce a book which could be 
used by any correctional institution for adults which uses 
inmate teachers. In order to accomplish this end, we felt 
the need to become more familiar with the conditions. 
situations, and problems which exist in other institutions 
in the United States. We wanted to know how many in- 
mate teachers they used and on what levels; how they were 
selected and trained; how supervised. Information con- 
cerning the curricula offered in other institutions and 
whether or not school attendance was compulsory was also 
desired. 
Consequently a questionnaire was prepared and sent 
to 130 institutions. In selecting the recipients of our ques- 
tionnaires four criteria were used. 
First, federal institutions were eliminated. 
Second, juvenile institutions were eliminated. 
Third, institutions below the state level were elimi- 
nated, with one exception. 
Fourth, institutions, branches, farms, and road 
camps, whose populations were below 200 were 
eliminated. 
Our justifications for these criteria follow: 


While all federal and mose juvenile institutions pro- 
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vide academic educational programs, they are staffed, in 
general, with certified, employed teachers. Hence the 
problems of these institutions would not parallel those of 
the majority of the state institutions for adults. 


In so far as we could determine, the bulk of the 
county and city institutions do not provide educational 
programs. The exception was included for two reasons; 
first, we wanted to include data from each of the forty- 
eight states, if possible. Second, the workhouse included 
has recently inaugurated an academic educational pro- 
gram. 

Experience has informed us that, in most cases, 
those institutions which comprise the fourth category, 
have very restricted educational programs, if any. 

We believe that these exclusions in no way vitiate 
the conclusions derived from the data submitted by the 
others. 

The 1954 Directory of State and National Correc- 
tional Institutions, published by the American Prison 
Association (now the American Correctional Association) 


lists 130 institutions, exclusive of our own, which fall _ 


within the category we wished to study. These 130 prisons, 
penitentiaries, correctional institutions, reformatories and 
penal farms therefore constituted the universe upon which 
this study is based. 
Questionnaires were mailed to each of the 130 in- 
stitutions described above. Since the New Castle County 
Workhouse was included, for reasons previously stated, 
at least one institution in each of the forty-eight states and 
the District of Columbia was interrogated. The 100% re- 
sponse to the inquiries was unusual, surprising, and very 


growing interest in education within prison walls and 
points up the timeliness of a study of this nature. Con- 
sequently, the terms sample and universe are synonymous 
insofar as this report is concerned. 

The interrogatories contained in the questionnaire 
were designed to elicit both general and specific informs 
tion regarding the overall school programs of the various 


’ gratifying. It is, in our minds, a strong indication of the 
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various 


institutions, curricula, employed personnel, grade place- 
ment procedures, grade levels, and the selection, training, 
use, and success or failure of inmate teachers. 

For the purpose of analyzing and compiling the mass 
of information obtained, we have made a statistical dis- 
tinction between institutions for female offenders, those 
for maximum security, and minimum security institutions. 

This paper is an account of the results of the survey, 
and we are deeply greatful and indebted to all those who, 
through their interest and cooperation, helped to make it 
a success, and made valuable contributions toward our 
ultimate goal. We particularly wish to thank Henry 
Regusters for typing and proof reading this report. 

For ease in evaluating the data which were gathered 
from the completed questionnaires, we have grouped them 
under ten headings. These are: Attendance, Testing, Types 
of Academic Programs, Subjects Taught, Certificates and 
Diplomas, Personnel, Criteria Used for Selecting Inmate 
Teachers, Training Programs, Effectiveness of Inmate 
Teachers, Personal Benefits Derived by Inmates From 
Teaching. They are presented in the order given. 

ATTENDANCE 
Penitentiaries and Prisons, Sixty-five (65) institutions 
were placed in the category of penitentiaries and prisons, 
or maximum security institutions. 

Of these, nine, or thirteen percent (13%), stated that 
they did not have a formal academic education program; 
while the remainder, 56, or eighty-six and one-tenth per- 
cent (86.1%) informed us that they did have a formal 
education program. 

Those having a formal education program were 
queried as to whether their school attendance was volun- 
tary or compulsory. Of these, forty-two, or seventy-five 
percent (75%), stated that their attendance was volun- 
tary; fourteen, or twenty-five percent (25%), reported 
that attendance was compulsory. 

The latter group was also asked what inmates were 
compelled to attend school, and the results were as follows: 

Illiterates (8) 57.1% 

Everyone (4) 28.2% 

Persons having less than an (1) 7.35% 

8th grade education 

Those who are minors (1) 7.35% 
Reformatories and Farms. Forty-one (41) institutions 
were placed in the category of reformatories and farms, 
or minimum security institutions. Thirty-four, or eighty- 
three percent (83%) of these institutions stated that they 
had a formal academic education program. The other 
seven institutions, or seventeen percent (17%), said that 
they did not have a formal program. 


Attendance in the institutions having a formal edu- 


cation program resulted in the following picture.: 
Voluntary (14) 41.1% 
Compulsory (20) 58.9% 
The following were listed as those to whom school at- 
tendance was compulsory. 


Illiterates (8) 40% 
Everyone (8) 40% 
Minors (2) 10% 
Mental Defectives (1) 5% 
Less than 8th Grade (1) 5% 


Women’s Institutions. Questionnaires were sent to twenty- 
four (24) institutions in this category. 

Six, or twenty-five percent (25%) of these institu- 
tions answered saying that they had no formal education 
program, and seventy-five percent (75%), or eighteen 
institutions stated that they did have. 

Sixty-one percent (61%), or eleven of the women’s 
institutions reported that their school attendance was on 
a voluntary basis, while the other seven, or thirty-nine 
percent (39%) reported compulsory programs. 

Those institutions reporting compulsory programs 
stated that their programs applied to the following people: 

Illiterates (3) 42.9% 
Everyone (4) 57.1% 


TESTING AND PLACEMENT 


Penitentiaries and Prisons (56). In our survey we found 
that twenty-one and four-tenths percent (21.4%), or 12 
of the maximum security institutions having academic 
programs indicated that they did not have a testing pro- 
gram in placing inmates in school. One institution stated 
that its testing program is in an experimental stage. One 
other indicated that it relied on verification of the in- 
dividual’s education obtained by the classification depart- 
ment. Seventy-five percent (75%) or 42 of the institutions 
stated that they had some kind of a testing program for 
placement. These institutions use one or a combination of 
the below listed tests: 


NAME OF TEST NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS 
Stanford Achievement Test 
California Achievement Test 
Progressive Achievement Test 
Genera! Achievement Test 
Otis 

Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Kuhlman 

Reta 

Kuder Preference 

Public Achievement Test 
Woody-McCall 
Pressy-Metropolitan 
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Bear 

Army General Classification Test 
California Test of Mental Abilities 
Williams 

Terman-McNamara 

Los Angeles Diagnostic 

Modern Achievement Test 


Reformatories and Farms (34). Six, or eleven and seven- 
tenths percent (11.7%) of the institutions classified as 
reformatories or farms stated that they did not have any 
testing program for placement. Twenty-eight, or eighty- 
eight and three-tenths percent(88.3%) stated that they 
had a testing program, and used one or a combination of 
the below listed tests: 


NAME OF TEST NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS 


Stanford Achievement Test 
California Achievement Test 

Iowa Achievement Test 
Progressive Achievement Test 

Otis 

Kuder Preference 

Ohio State Achievement Test 
Schrommel-Brannan 

Alpha 

Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Kuhlman 

Army General Classification Test 
Los Angeles Diagnostic 
Wide-Range Achievement Test 
Modern School Achievement Test 
Cooperative Achievement Test 
Women’s Institutions (18). Seven, or thirty-nine percent 
(39%) of the institutions in this category that have edu- 
cation programs stated that they did not have a testing 


program in placement. Eleven, or sixty-one percent (61% ) 
stated that they had a testing program and used one or 


a combination of the tests listed below: 
NAME OF TEST NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS 


Stanford Achievement Test 
Kuder Preference 

California Achievement 

Otis 

Ohio State Achievement 
American School Achievement 
Public School Achievement 


TYPES OF ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 


In tabulating the information that was received re- 
lative to the types of academic programs to be found in 
institutional schools, seven (7) classifications were used, 
and are as follows: ; 

1, Primary 

2. Intermediate 


to 


i : 


3. High School 
4. Commercial 

5. College 

6. Correspondence 
7. Special 


The Primary classification designates grades 1 -6; 
Intermediate, grades 7-9; High School, grades 10-12, 
All business courses are included under Commerical, e.g., 
typing, bookkeeping, shorthand, etc. College, includes both 
the work given in institution classrooms, as a result of the 
courses offered by nearby colleges, and those courses ob- 
tained through correspondence with accredited colleges, 
Correspondence, refers to those courses offered through 
the mails, other than on a college level, and those pro- 
grams classified as Special pertain to courses offered in 
the classroom, such as mechanical drawing, leatherwork, 
art, etc. 


The following picture of the type of academic pro- 
grams offered, and the number of institutions offering 
them, was revealed. 

Penitentiaries and Prisons (56). 


Types of Programs Offered NUMBER OF INSTITU- 
TIONS 


Primary only 

Primary and Intermediate 

Primary, Intermediate and High School 
High School by correspondence 
Special only 

Correspondence only 

Commercial and Correspondence only 
Commercial 

College: 


— 


Classroom 8 
Correspondence 14 
Correspondence 46 
Special 24 
Reformatories and Farms (34). 
Types of Programs Offered NUMBER OF INSTITU: 
TIONS 


Primary only 
Primary and Intermediate 
Primary, Intermediate, and High School 
High School by correspondence 
Special only 
Commercial 23 
College: 
Classroom 4 
Correspondence 7 
Correspondence 26 
Special 19 


Women’s Institutions (18). 
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Types of Programs Offered NUMBER OF INSTITU- 
TIONS 


Primary only 3 
Primary and Intermediate 8 
Primary and Intermediate and High School 5 
Intermediate and High School 2 
Commercial 10 
Correspondence 10 
Special 6 
College: 

Classroom 1 

Correspondence 3 


SUBJECTS TAUGHT 


We asked all of the institutions what subjects they 
included in each of their programs. The subjects and the 
number of subjects taught varied from one subject to the 
elaborate program of San Quentin, whose schedule of 
subjects looks like that of a medium sized college. It was 
difficult for us to itemize each subject and the number of 
institutions teaching that subject. We have listed all the 
subjects taught regardless of the number of institutions 
in which each is given. 

Penitentiaries and Prisons. PRIMARY—Reading, writing, 
arithmetic, spelling, social studies, and geography. IN- 
TERMEDIATE—Arithmetic, english, literature, history, 
spelling, vocabulary, reading, writing, phonics, geography 
and current events. HIGH SCHOOL—Trigonometry, 
general math I, I], and III, algebra, shop math, geometry, 
english I, II, III, literature, American history, civics, 
social studies, world history, government, general science, 
biology, physiology, health, geography ancient history, 
language arts, Spanish, German, and French. COMMER- 
CIAL—Typing I and Il, bookkeeping | and II, business 
english, office procedure, secretarial accounting, selling, 
business law, economics, business arithmetic,, shorthand, 
sales, business administration. SPECIAL—Drafting, mech- 
anical drawing, commercial art, shop foundation, elec- 
tricity, brick laying, arts and crafts, homemaking, blue- 
print reading, showcard writing, radio and _ television, 
auto mechanics, remedial reading, sheet metal, carpentry, 
typewriter repair, book binding, music (theory and in- 
strumental) physical education, coal mining foreman 
class, 

Reformatories and Farms. PRIMARY—Reading, writing, 
arithmetic, spelling, social studies, and geography. IN- 
TERMEDIATE—Arithmetic, english, literature, history, 
spelling, vocabulary, reading, writing, phonics, geography, 
and current events and citizenship. HIGH SCHOOL— 
General math I, II, III, literature, general science, 
Spanish, shop math. COMMERCIAL—Typing I and II, 
accounting, bookkeeping, and business english. COLLEGE 
—English, mathematics. SPECIAL—Sign lettering, car- 
pentry, machine shop, radio, garage, laundry, electricity, 
Printing, painting, sheet metal, office equipment repair, 


civilian teachers or supervisors, or an average of four 
electrical appliance repair, commercial art, book binding, 
radio and television, welding, barbering, furniture and 
cabinet making, cooking, baking, music, elementary 
agriculture, dramatics, health, and physical education. 

Women’s Institutions. PRIMARY—Reading, writing, 
arithmetic, spelling, social studies, and geography. IN- 
TERMEDIATE—Arithmetic, english, literature, history, 
spelling, vocabulary, reading, writing, geography, current 
events. HIGH SCHOOL—English I, II, and III, litera- 
ture, social studies, history, general mathematics I, II, and 
Ill, algebra, geometry, science, biology, Latin, French, 
Spanish. COMMERCIAL—Typing I, II, III, shorthand, 
business english, record keeping, storekeeping, stock clerk 
training, industrial clerk training, bookkeeping, mimeo- 
graphing, comptometer. COLLEGE—Psychology, and 
world literature. SPECIAL—Homemaking I, II, III, home- 
economics, dressmaking, meat processing (freezer), food 
preservation (canning), laundry methods, home nursing, 
first aid, knitting, personal grooming, cosmetology, cera- 
mics I and II, drawing, painting, pattern designing, 
etching, textile painting, decal painting, silk screen 
painting, interior decorating, tinting and retouching, 
photography, hammered aluminum, color and design, arts 
and crafts, horticulture, agriculture, truck farming, ani- 
mal husbandry, Dale Carnegie Public Speaking, dra- 
matics, remedial reading, library work, Bible research, 
citizenship, weaving, physical education, folk dancing, 
volley ball, basketball, music appreciation, leisure reading, 
and vocational guidance. 


CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS 


In an effort to find out how many _ institutional 
schools awarded certificates or diplomas for the comple- 
tion of courses, or phases of courses, each institution was 
asked the following question: “Do you award certificates 
or diplomas on completion?” 

Reformatories and Farms (34) 


Yes—38 
No—17 
Transfer of credits to local high school of inmates. .1 
(Soledad Prison of California). 
Reformatories and Farms (34) 
Yes—23 
No—8 
Transfer of credits to local high school of inmates. .3 
(Minnesota Reformatory; Washington Reformatory; Wis- 
consin Reformatory). 
Women’s Institutions (18) 
Yes—8 
No—10 


PERSONNEL 


Penitentiaries and Prisons. The fifty-six (56) institutions 
which have programs of academic education, employ be- 
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tween them a total of two hundred and thirty-three(233) 
(4) civilian teachers or supervisors for each institution. 
These figures,however, fail to give a true picture of the 
personnel engaged in the educational programs of the 
average maximum security institution. 


The State of California has three maximum security 
institutions in its penal system, and between them they 
employ the exceptionally large total of ninety-one (91) 
civilian personnel, or nearly 40% of all the civilians en- 
gaged in academic capacities in the fifty-six (56) institu- 
tions having academic programs. 


Some of the institutions in our survey employ the 
use of part-time teachers, either exclusively or in addition 
to full-time employed personnel. The number of part-time 
teachers totals nineteen (19). Particularly because of the 
heavy concentration of personnel in the California penal 
system, and because of their part-time status, both these 
personnel groups must be omitted to allow for the emer- 
gence of a true picture of maximum security institutions, 
as regards teacher personnel. This would leave a total of 
one hundred and twenty-three (123) persons employed 
by fifty-three (53) institutions in their educational pro- 
grams, or an approximate average of two (2) employed 
full-time teachers or educational supervisors per institu- 
tion. 


Of these fifty-three (53) institutions, twenty-eight 
(28) have only one person employed in their education 
department and three (3) do not have any civilians em- 
ployed. Actually this would give us an approximate 
average of 214 persons per institution. 


Forty-eight (48) of these fifty-six institutions employ 
inmate teachers either exclusively or in conjunction with 
employed personnel They utilize the abilities of six hun- 
dred and forty seven (647) inmates to assist in carrying 
out their academic programs, or an average of thirteen 
(13) inmate teachers per institution. 

Reformatories and Penal Farms. The thirty-four (34) 
institutions in this category which have academic edu- 
cation programs employ a total of three hundred and fifty 
(350) persons as teachers or supervisors. This total in- 
cludes forty-eight (48) part-time teachers and super- 
visors, and six (6) custodial officers who double as 
teachers. 

Using the complete total of three hundred and fifty 
(350) as a basis, an average of ten (10) civilians teachers 
or supervisors per institution is arrived at. Omitting 
part-time teachers and officer personnel, the average 
civilian personnel employed in each institution’s edu- 
cational program is nine (9). Of these institutions, two 
(2) have employed one civilian in their program and 


three (3) do not have any civilian personnel in their pro- 
gram. This would give as a true average of ten (10) 
stitutions rely on two hundred and eighty-one (281) jn- 
mates for some assistance in their program. This would 
give us an average of fifteen (15) inmates per institution, 
Women’s Institutions. The number of civilian personnel 
employed in the eighteen (18) women’s institutions num. 
ber one hundred and two (102). This figure includes 
twenty-seven (27) part-time teachers who are used in the 
Massachusetts Reformatory for Women. Including these 
part-time teachers, the average comes to approximately 
six (6) teachers and supervisors for each institution, 
Excluding the part-time teachers, the average totals four 
plus (4 plus). Of these only three (3)_ institutions em. 
ployed only one (1) civilian in their program. Six (6) of 
these women’s institutions make use of sixteen (16) in- 
mates between them in their academic education programs. 
This is an average of nearly three (3) inmates used per 
institution. 


CRITERIA USED FOR SELECTING 
INMATE TEACHERS 


In a previous section of this survey we have seen that 
a total of seventy-three (73) institutions, or fifty-six and 
one-tenth percent (56.1%) of the institutions queried use 
a total of nine hundred and four (904) inmates in their 
formal education programs. Some of these inmates are 
used as teachers, and others are used as assistants to 
civilian teachers. 


Each of the institutions was asked to list the criteria 
used in the selection of inmates to be used in its educa- 
tional programs. Listed below are the characteristics _ 
which were reported used as a basis of selection, and the 
percentage of institutions making use of each character 
istic named. 


PENITENTIARIES AND PRISONS (48) 


Academic Background (47) 97.7% | 
Personality (37) 77.0% 
Interest (33) 68.7% 
Attitude (33) 68.7% | 
I, Q. (13) 27.0% 
Experience (12) 25.0% 
Sentence (Length) (6) 12.5% 4 
Age (4) 8.3% 
Offense (4) 8.3% 
Appearance (4) 8.3% 
Security (3) 6.3% 
Handwriting (1) 2.0% 
Trial and Error (1) 2.0% 
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7.7% 
7.0% 
18.7% 


8.7% | 


7.0% 
5.0% 
12.5% 
8.3% 
8.3% 
8.3% 
6.3% 
2.0% 
2.0% 


REFORMATORIES AND FARMS (19). 


Academic Background (19) 100.00% 
Interest (13) 68.4% 
Attitude (12) 63.1% 
Personality (10) 52.6% 
Experience (8) 42.1% 
I. Q. (5) 26.3% 
Appearance (2) 10.5% 
Age (2) 10.5% 
Offense (1) 5.3% 
Sentence (Length) (1) 5.3% 
WOMEN’S INSTITUTIONS (6). 
Academic Background (6) 100.00% 
Interest (4) 67.0% 
Personality (3) 50.0% 
Attitude (3) 50.0% 
Age (2) 33.3% 
1. Q. (1) 16.6% 
Experience (1) 16.6% 
Security (1) 16.6% 
Offense (1) 16.6% 


TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Working from the hypothesis that any program of 
education, in order to be successful, must have also some 
teachers training, we queried each institution using in- 
mate teachers as to whether or not they had a training 
program for these teachers, and if so what subjects were 
taught. The results were as follows: 

Penitentiaries and Prisons (48). 


“Do you have a teacher training program?” 
Yes—20 
No—28 
Reformatories and Farms (19). 
“Do you have a teacher training program?” 
Yes—5 
No—14 
Women’s Institutions (6). 
“Do you have a teacher training program?” 
No—6 
Subjects. Those institutions having training programs 
stated that the following subjects are being taught: Met- 
hods of Teaching, Curriculum and Materials, Guidance, 
Psychology, Phonics, Tests and Measurements, Audio- 
Visual Education, Philosophy. 
EFFECTIVENESS OF INMATE TEACHERS 


All institutions were questioned as to whether or not 
the use of inmate teachers proved to be satisfactory in the 
past or at the present time. 


tance—there was no stimulation affored through proper 
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Some of the institutions who use inmate teachers at 
the present time did not answer this question. Several who 
had used inmates in the past sent in answers to this ques- 
tion. 


The following is the tabulation of those who an- 
swered this query: 


Penitentiaries and Prisons (49). 


Use of inmates proved: Satisfactory—35 


Unsatisfactory—8 
Indifferent—6 
Reformatories and Farms (24). 


Use of inmates proved: Satisfactory—15 


Unsatisfactory—6 
Indifferent—3 
Women’s Institutions (5). 


Use of inmates proved: Satisfactory—2 


Unsatisfactory—1 
Indifferent—2 
These same institutions were asked to state in what 
part of their programs they felt the inmate teacher prov- 


ed most effective. Answers to this question were as 
follows: 


Penitentiaries and Prisons (52). 


Primary 

All programs 
Intermediate 

High School 
Special 
Commercial 
Vocational 

In assisting 
Depending on race 
Indifferent 


Reformatories and Farms (19). 
Primary Program 
Intermediate 
All programs 
Commercial 
Special 
Not at all 
Indifferent 


wwnon 
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Women’s Institutions (3) 


Primary 
Special 


PERSONAL BENEFITS 
DERIVED BY INMATES FROM TEACHING 


Each institution in each category, which uses inmate 
teachers, or has used them, was asked the following 
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question: “What contribution has teaching made to your 
‘inmate teachers in the area of personal improvement?” 
A variety of answers was received, and it would be 
impossible to tabulate each individual answer, but we give 
here a sampling of the answers that we received. 


1. “It was considered as a detrimental influence by 
aggravating a feeling of superiority.” 

2. “After teaching for one year, they stand a better 
chance of getting other work than regular 
farm work in the months when school is not 
in session.” 

“Very little, most of them able to teach have 
short sentences and do not take much interest 
in acquiring teaching skills.” 

It increases their self-confidence. There is a per- 
sonal satisfaction within themselves; it gives 
them a legitimate outlet for self-expression; it 
gives them a feeling of importance and dig- 
nity that they try to maintain in their behavior 
and contact with other inmates. It definitely 
tends to improve the teacher inmate in prac- 
tically every important phase of his makeup.” 


We can sum up the rest of the answers in the 
following paragraph: 

Teaching has helped the inmate in his personal ap- 
pearance, developing his patience and tact, developing 
better human relations, developing his or hér poise, the 
ability to meet situations, to further study, overcome self- 
consciousness, and to develop self-reliance and emotional 
stability and maturity. 

CONCLUSION 


The authors can see no point in rehashing, retabu- 


lating or reviewing the facts and figures which are given 
under the several headings. To us they appear to be self. 
explanatory and self-sufficient. The portrait of the edu- 
cational programs in the peno-correctional institutions of 
this country has been painted. We do not wish to make 
invidious implications, nor to draw odious comparisons, 
No accolades are bestowed, nor is the scornful finger 
pointed. 

The Manual of Correctional Standards, published jn 
1954, by the American Prison Association (now the 
American Correctional Association) contains a chapter 
on Education (Chapter 20, pages 293-308). This chapter 
sets forth, very clearly, the need for a well rounded, com- 
petently staffed educational program in every peno- 
correctional institution which subscribes to the modern 
tenent that incarceration should connote rehabilitation and 
not retributive punishment. 

The same chapter specifies twelve factors which the 
committee who prepared it consider essential to an ef. 
fective educational program in a correctional institution. 
The facts elicited by this survey show beyond question 
that the majority of our instiutions fall woefully short of 
the ideal. 

The area in which most are lacking is that of com- 
petent staff. Seventy-three of the one hundred and eight 
institutions which have educational programs rely on in- 
mate teachers, at least to some extent. 

The previous statement points up the almost un- 
believable fact that in this year of our Lord, nineteen 
hundred and fifty-five, there are still twenty-two major 
correctional (sic) institutions with no educational pro- 
gram. And this after more than half a century of the 
“new penology”! 
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Selection And Censorship Of Periodicals 
And Books In Correctional Institutions x 


Walter A. Lunden 
Department of Economics and 
Sociology 
Iowa State College 
Ames, Iowa 


If we are going to talk about the problem of re- 
habilitation in prisons we need first to consider the prison 
library. If we desire to help the inmate adjust to life in- 
side and outside the prison we need to understand how 
important the library is in that process. Today where ef- 
fective prison programs are in operation you will find 
good libraries and librarians. The library is a social in- 
strument for effective living. 


Because of an agreed division of work in this pro- 
gram we shall deal with but two areas of the prison 
library; 1) the location of the library and 2) the censor- 
ship of the reading material. Two statements may sum- 
marize our viewpoints. A library serves inmates most 
effectively when there is a separate reading room. A 
library operates more adequately where there is no censor- 
ship of books or periodicals. 


All are aware of the fact that the overall function of 
the library and the librarian has changed inside and out- 
side of prisons in the past quarter century. This is a 
trueism but it needs to be repeated. Today the librarian 
is no longer a jailer of books and the library is no longer 
a place to impound books. Libraries and librarians play 
a vital role in the treatment of men and women in prisons. 
Libraries and librarians are important channels in the 
learning process through which men learn how to relate 
themselves to the world in which they live. 


In his book THE SWORD IN THE STONE, T. H. 
White, has clarified our point. 


“The best thing for disturbances of the spirit is to 
learn. That is the only thing that never fails. You 
may grow old and trembling in your anatomies, you 
may lie awake at night listening to the disorders of 
your veins, you may miss your only love, and lose 
your moneys to a monster, you may see the world 
about you devastated by evil lunatics or know your 
honor trampled in the sewers of baser minds. There 
is only one thing for it then—to learn. Learn why 
the world wags and what wags it. That is the only 
thing which the poor mind can never exhaust, never 
alienate, never be tortured by, fear or distrust, and 
never dream of regretting. Learning is the thing for 
you.” (*) 
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Our first point deals with the location of the library 
in the prison. There was a time when people maintained 
that the only place for an inmate to read was in his cell. 
Cell reading has certain administrative advantages but 
there are larger social factors which need to be consider- 
ed if we are seriously interested in the inmate. A library 
is a place where people map read in the midst of books. 
Books are human things and authors are the companions 
who stand beside a man’s elbow as he reads. When a man 
walks into a library he does not enter a warehouse of 
siored goods neatly arranged on shelves. In reality he en- 
ters an arena of life where he may learn the wisdom of 
other men and of things beyond the reality which con- 
fronts him every day. If you want to dehumanize a man 
and turn back the hands of society take a away a man’s 
books. A library should be a separate room just as a mess 
hall, a workshop, a chapel or a theater. A man can eat in 
his cell and he may worship there also eating and wor- 
shiping are~social processes. In like manner reading and 
learning is a social process. Therefore, if inmates are to 
maxamize the learning process a library should be a room 
specifically set aside for reading and study. 

Once we have said this we are aware that the spectors 
of security, discipline and control arise. People maintain 
that you cannot do this in a prison. We are not so naive 
as to be unaware of these problems but there are other 
factors in the questions which need consideration. 


First let us consider control and security. It is usually 
agreed that only 15 to 20 percent of the inmates in an in- 
stitution are security or behavior problems. In the main, 
80 to 85 percent of the men need the minimum of con- 
trol. When we talk about library privileges we are talking 
about these tractable men and not the intractable inmates. 
The library should be available to the 80 percent and not 
for those who might abuse it. 

This leads us to the consideration of privileges in a 
prison. In general a man should be given as many privi- 
leges as le can rightly use. If the library can be placed on 
the privilege list men will prize it and there will be a few 
violations. Furthermore men can be classified for the 


* White, T. H. The Sword in the Stone, G. P. Putnam’s 
1939, p. 278. 
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library much the same as they can for other details in the 
prison. 

’ At this point I hear some say that such a library will 
cost money and require extra staff. This we shall grant 
but there are other involvements to be taken into account. 
We do not know all the details in the research of E. 
Friedman but we found that in 1949 about half the prisons 
he surveyed had some type of library reading room. Some 
how these prisons have managed to establish and main- 
tain a separate library. We have no way of knowing hut 
with very few exceptions we can be sure that the whole 
prison atmosphere in those prisons with libraries is some- 
what better than those where none exists. 


We say, therefore, give inmates the privilege of read- 
ing and studying in a library where they can select books 
from the shelves and where they can read and study. In 
such a surrounding of quiet, order and good physical 
setting men may learn what wags the worid and what 
wags them. 


CENSORSHIP 


Our second area of discussion deals with the problem 
of censorship of reading material whether for cell reading 
or in a library. Censorship means that somebody must 
screen certain kinds of books and magazines for inmate 
reading. It assumes that some material “is not good” for 
prisoners. There are two extreme views on censorship; one 
for complete censorship and the other for no censorship. 
As an example some would exclude Chessman’s Cell 2455 
from the reading list whereas others would not. 
Whenever people attempt to deal with social realities 
they find themselves confronted by ghosts of the past, 
tradition or “the dead hand of the past” rest heavily upon 
the prison. Tradition favors censorship because we have 
had it. Censorship has certain psychological implications 
to the effect that “good ideas” eliminate “bad ideas”. 
therefore prisoners should be allowed to read only good 
books. In some respects this theory has validity but we 
are confronted by reality and must deal with it. Let us 
examine the circumstances as they are. 

Is a prison a place where we can isolate men to the 
point where all the evils of the outside world can be 
screened out. Can we filter ideas the same as we filter 
water. Can we decontaminate ideas or books as we decon- 
taminate clothing. Of this 1 am sure that we are not so 
sure. Today there are many channels of communication 
which did not exist when censorship was instituted. If we 
are to use censorship of books we shall have to include 
’ such media as the radio, T.V. and also decontaminate the 
lines read by visiting theatrical troops that entertain 
prisoners. In some prisons it may be done but with little 
effectiveness. 


However, instead of dealing with generalities let us 
take an actual situation. Are we aware of just how much 
reading goes on in a prison and what books are read? 
We do not have complete figures but let us take just one 
institution as a case example. This prison has an inmate 
population of about 1,000 men. Of these 1,000 men 947 
or 95 percent have a magazine card which allows them to 
draw periodicals. In one year, 1954-55, these 947 men 
were issued 89,045 periodicals. In other words the average 
inmate had in his hands 80 different magazines during 
the year. In the same prison 778 inmates had a book card, 
In the same year 61,498 books were circulated to these 
men or an average of about 80 books per inmate. 

At this point let us ask the question. How many 
citizens or college students read 80 books a year? We 
may grant that inmates may not read every page of these 
books but they were issued that many. Where prisoners 
have the opportunity to read they do read and read much. 

In order to examine the problem of censorship 
further let us coneider what an inmate iibrarian has to say 
about the situation. He is a man who has served as a 
librarian for 12 years in a prison where he is under a life 
sentence. Here is what Librarian Lee Williams No. 18944 
at the Iowa State Penitentiary has to say. 

“We have no censor and we don’t want one. One 
of the big features in our library system is our free- 
dom to order any book or magazine published and 
sold on the open market as far as our budget will 
go. 

I have been librarian since 1943 and the first two 
years | worked unde: censorship. During this time 


it was my job to mark out the list for new books and 
magazines, then give the list to the chaplain, he would 


take the first whack at them after that he would send 
them to the front office and they would take off a few 
more. When we received our second shipment of new 
books I asked the chaplain what method he used in 
censoring our books. He told me that he did not 
have time to read a short synopsis of each book so 
he just run down the list and marked off a few. When 
it came time for me to make out the list for our third 
order of books our chaplain was sick. I asked the 
warden to let me make out the list the way the boys 
would try it one time 
books of the year. He told me to go ahead and we 
like to read best, that would be all the popular 
Since we have had no censor almost all com- 
plaints from the inmates have stopped. We do not 
have the budget to buy all the books published and 


we would not want all the books. When we have the — 
same books in our library that inmates hear about | 


on the radio and see on the T. V. they do not have 
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a thing to complain about. We keep a daily record 
of our book circulation and when we order new books 
all I do is to look over our circulation and order the 
kind of books the boys are reading. I know that some 
of the boys do not read the kind of books the chap- 
lain and some others would like for them to read but 
our experience has taught us to believe that it is 
better for an inmate to be reading his choice of book 
in his cell than to be sitting there looking at the walls 
and that is what he will do if he cannot have the 
kind of book he likes. After a young man is old 
enough to be sent to a place like this there is nothing 
printed in books sold on the open market that he does 
not know all about before he is sent here. Every book 
has a plot, there is always a beginning and an end 

. and I doubt if anyone can read a book regardless of 
the kind without receiving some benefit. Our books 
have never been censored since the first time we tried 
it without a censor and I do not think that any one 
wants to go back to a censor. Our magazines in our 
library are all standard magazines sold on the open 
market and we have a free choice of the magazines 
we buy. We use four kinds of detective stories and 
60 percent of our inmates will have them as their 
choices on their cards but the Saturday Evening Post 
circulates more than any other magazines on our list. 
Each inmate here can order magazines direct from 
the publisher and pay for them and receive them as 
their own personal property. 


Our library has operated for the past 10 years 
without a censor and at no time have we ever talked 
about going back to a censor. 


We will be glad to place our system beside any 


system there is and compare it point by point and if 
any one can show us a better system we will try to 
change ours. If all prison libraries using a censor 
would get rid of their censor and just use plain 
common judgement to run their library for one year 
they would never go back to a censor. Let each in- 
mate know that they are responsible for their own 
library service and that they have a free choice of 
any book or magazine in the library without having 
to pay-off some inmate. That little responsibility and 
freedom with their library will do more to help an in- 
mate do his own time than I have words to describe. 

When a man loses his library privilege he does not 

like it and will do his best to try to keep his conduct 

such that he does not lose it again.” (*) 

Thus far the words of Librarian Lee Williams. Here 
we have a simple, direct prison level view of how a prison 
operates a library without censorship. We may theorize 
as much as we wish but ten years of experience is a good 
test of operating a library without censorship. 


In our discussion we have said just two things. Every 
prison for adults needs a separate library as a standard 


equipment and secondly censorship of books and maga- 
zines is not necessary for the effective administration of 
a prison library. 


(*) From a statement written by Lee Z. Williams 
No. 18944 inmate Librarian at the Iowa State 
Penitentiary, 1955. 


* Presented at the Eighty-Fifth Annual CONGRESS OF 
CORRECTION, 1955 of the American Correctional 
Association September 30, 1955 Des Moines, Iowa 


Reception Center Holds Dinner Dance On Tenth Anniversary 


The New York State Department of Correction Re- 
ception Center celebrated the tenth anniversary of its 
opening with a dinner dance Saturday evening, November 
5, at the Mark Twain Hotel. Hon. Thomas J. McHugh, 


State Commjssioner of Correction, was the main speaker. 


The Reception Center opened November 1, 1945, as 
a study and diagnostic unit and has proved of such worth 
in the field of penology that it has been used as a model 
by other states seeking to establish similar institutions. 
Doctor Glenn M. Kendall has been director of the Re- 
ception Center since its opening. 


The Center receives male offenders 16 to 21 years of 
age who have been convicted of an offense or crime or 


& 
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who have been adjudged youthful offenders or wayward 
minors by the courts. The Center carries on a program of 
examinations consisting of tests, interviews, and obser- 
vations for a period of approximately two-and-one-half- 
to three months with each young man, and at the end of 
the study decision is made with regard to the institution 
to which he should be transferred, his program of treat- 
ment and training, and the approximate length of his 
incarceration. The staff consists of psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gist, educators, vocational advisors, physical education 
supervisors, chaplains, guidance supervisors, and a 
physician. 
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January 1, 1897 proved to be a momentous day in 
the Reformatory educational program, for on that day 
the law prohibiting manufacturing in State Penal Insti- 
tutions became effective—daytime classes became pos- 
sible. (78) As a result of this enforced idleness, day 
classes were organized in every department of the Trades- 
School, thereby occupying the men’s time in a construc- 
tive manner, as shown: 

Monday through Friday—21% hours daily 
Monday and Thursday evenings—2 hours (79) 
Six years later, in 1903, all the night school classes, in- 
cluding Trades-School and School of Letters, were dis- 
continued in favor of daytime classes, with most of the 
sessions occuring in the afternoon. (80) 

As time went on, the educational system kept becom- 
ing larger and more-inclusive. By 1913, the Trades- 
School included the use of nineteen classrooms, thirty 
different trades, twenty citizen officers, and forty inmate- 
teachers. Generally, the classes were conducted for two 
and one-half hours during four afternoons each week, 
with mechanical drawing every Wednesday afternoon. 
Seven of the classes, barbering, cloth-cutting, electrician, 
music, steam-fitting, stenography, and tailoring met in 
the morning. (81) This was to be the general pattern for 
a number of years. 

The School of Letters also continued to expand and 
finally outgrew its housing facilities. In 1932, the School 
of Letters moved into the new school building which is 
now its home. (82) 


During the late ‘twenties and early ‘thirties, all the 
penal institutions in New York State became the targets 
of publicized criticism—the Reformatory was not ex- 


cluded from this barrage. Critics, such as Austin 
MacCormick, remarked that the Reformatory educational 


program was not living up to expectations, and that the 
program was out-moded and considered secondary to 
other phases of the institutional program. MacCormick 
referred this situation in the following manner: 

“....The main feature of the program is the 
educational work, consisting of both academic and 
trade schools. Theoretically each inmate divides 
his day between the two, but many are excused 
from the academic schools and about half the in- 
mates are employed in institutional work instead 
of attending the trade schools. The academic school 
appears to fall short of complete effectiveness. . . . 
Too large a proportion of inmates are compelled to 
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armory and a small, poorly housed gymnasium 


are the centers of recreation. The military system 
prevails throughout the institution. Drill and 


attend a school poorly adjusted to their needs and 
interests. Most of the teachers are untrained in- 
mates who are incapable of teaching classes 
composed of apathetic and backward students at- 
tending school under compulsion. . .The .academic 
instruction will probably never be successful until 
it is limited to those men who can really profit by 
it, related to what the inmate considers the prac- 
tical interests of life, is given the direction it now 
lacks, and is presided over by qualified teachers. 


“....Trade instruction is more successful than the 
academic. .. .It is given expert direction by one of 


the most experienced men in the field of penal 
education. The school shops are large and well 


equipped for the teaching of a number of trades, 
and the classes are taught by civilians or officers.” 
(83) 

The Lewisohn Commission, in 1932, reported the follow- 

ing, being more charitable than Garret and MacCormick: 
“ ...The Superintendent has just thrown open 
the doors of a splendid newly erected, modern, 
school building. A Head Teacher (Mr. Frank 
Brown) with four civilian teachers as assistants 
make up the personnel. Five shop buildings, 
eqipped with modern apparatus, house twenty-four 
trades, each under the direction of a competent 
civilian instructor: The Reformatory has an un- 
usually fine Classification Clinic with well quali- 
fied psychologists, as well as separate housing 
facilities for new admissions. The Library is fairly 
extensive but contains few up-to-date books. It is 


practically useless for reference work in connection - 


with an up-to-date educational program. A large 


78 -Twenty-Second Year Book of the New York State 

Reformatory, 1889, p. 63. 

79 - Loc. cit. 

80 - Thirty-Seventh Annual Report of the New York 

State Reformatory, 1913, p. 53. 

81 - Loc. cit. 

82 - Commission to Investigate Prison Administration and 

Construction, Preliminary Report on an Educational Pro- 

ject at Elmira Reformatory, February, 1933, p. 8. 

83 - Garret, P.W., and MacCormick, A.H., Handbook o/ 
American Prisons and Reformatories, pp. 692-69. 
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military discipline are considered to be of vital 
importance in the daily life of the inmate.” (84) 


Following the investigation by the Lewisohn Com- 
mission, a reorganization of the educational program was 
begun in 1932. The Elmira Reformatory was selected as a 
proving ground because it presented the most promising 
field for educational experimentation— it had the follow- 
ing favorable factors: 

“....the youth of inmates, their teachability, 
excellent shops and other facilities. There also was 
gathered the exceptional institutional staff so 
necessary for the ultimate success of any school of 
this kind.” (85) 

At the beginning, Dr. Wallack, Director of the Edu- 
cational Project at Elmira, was handicapped by the lack 
of funds for the procurement of trained personnel and 
the necessary materials and supplies. These handicaps 
were overcome through the soliciting of funds from pri- 
vate sources and the recruitment of teaching-internes 
from among recent graduates of various colleges and 


universities—an average of about twenty-seven of these 
internes gave assistance during the first eighteen months 


of the project. (86) Through these aids, plus the cooper- 
ation of the institutional officials and personnel, it was 
possible for the Director to carry through a good share 
of the proposed reorganizational recommendations. 

The Academic School presented the most immediate 
problems that needed attention—regrouping of inmates 
for the purpose of educational instruction; the formu- 
lation of a more feasible curriculum; the training of 
teachers to activate the proposed curriculum; and the 
reorganization of the Library facilities. 

The first problem, the grouping of inmates for in- 
struction, was handled by segregating the inmates accord- 
ing to their scores received on the Stanford Achievement 


Tests—men with similar Grade Achievements were group- 
ed together. (87) Basically, the Academic School, or 


School of Letters, was divided into three major schoo! 
divisions—the Preparatory, the Intermediate, and High 
Schools. The Preparatory School was made up of those 
students whose achievement ratings were third grade and 
below—illiterates, language difficulties, etc.. The Inter- 
mediate School accommodated all those students whose 
achievement ratings were equivalent to grades four. five. 
and six. All the students who tested above sixth grade 
were placed in the classes in the High School. Within 
each of these major divisions, there were other groupings 
to approximate homogeneous groupings, as practicable as 
possible. (88) There was no appreciable change in the 
school schedule, for the men spent one-half day in school 
and the other half-day in shop daily—with the exception 


of men assigned to all-day shop or institutional mainten- 
ance 


Special techniques, similar to those utilized in the 


public schools for teaching illiterates, etc., were insti- 
tuted to teach the inmates in the Preparatory School 
classes. For the other classes, the Project Method was 
organized. First the men were given comprehensive ques- 
tionnaires to determine their areas of interest—the 
psychologist cooperated in this project. Once the inmate’s 
interests were established, he was permitted to select a 
topic which would cut across the subject-matter fields of 
English, mathematics, social sciences, health education, 
physical sciences, arts, ethics and morals, etc. . (89) 


In order to carry out the new program, it was neces- 
sary to train the teachers and instructors in the methods 
to be used. This was done by conducting a one-hour 


training class, four days a week, under the tutoring of the 
Institutional Psychiatrist, Psychologist, the Project Di- 


rector, and key personnel in the institution. (90) 

The Library presented quite a problem, for it was 
too obsolete and improperly supervised to be of any value 
in the new program—it needed to be reorganized. In 
order to make the Library an essential part of the newly- 
revised curriculum, it was necessary to secure a full-time 
Librarian who would reorganize the Library and secure 
useful, modern reference books—this was done. (91) 

The Trades-School did not present too great a pro- 
blem—its modernization consisted, mainly, of the 
modification of the teaching methods and course contents 
which were already in practice. Through the cooperation 
of the Trades-School staff, trade analyses and courses of 
study were established for the Machine Shop, the Car- 
pentry Shop, and the Sheet Metal Shop. These three shop 
classes were to serve as models for the future moderni- 
zation of the Trades-School. The instructors were oriented 
as to the new type of procedures, and coordination was 
established between the Academic School and Trades- 
School in the form of related subject-matter. Further 


84-Commission to Investigate Prison Administration 
and Construction, A Preliminary Report on an Edu- 
cational Project at Elmira Reformatory, February, 
1933, pp. 8-9. 

85 - [bid., p. 6. 

56-The Commission for the Study of the Educational 
Problems of Penal Institutions for Youth, Report to 
His Excellency Governor Herbert H. Lehman, De- 
cember 26, 1936, p. 41. 

87 - Commission to Investigate Prison Administration and 
Construction, A Preliminary Report on an Educa- 
tional Project at Elmira Reformatory, February,1933, 
p. 10. 

88 - Loc. cit. 


89 - Ibid., pp. 11-14. 
90 - Ibid., p. 17. 
9] - Ibid., pp. 15-16. 
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related subjects were introduced when a Draftsman was 
hired to conduct the Drafting Class for the inmates in 
the mechanical trades—he was also to assist the Vocation- 
al Director. (92) 


The project begun by the Lewisohn Commission, and 
carried on by the Engelhardt Commission, was not com- 
pleted during their regime. However, they did establish 
basic methods and principles which were to be modified 
and enlarged upon later. If nothing else, the reorganiza- 
tion of the Elmira Reformatory Educational Program was 
given impetus by these men. 


The results of the Elmira Project were summarized 
by Wallack, Kendall, and Briggs, in the following state- 
ments: 

“1. Redefinition of the educational policy and re- 
adjustment of the administrative policy to 
accomodate the new educational procedure. 


Redefinition of institutional and educational 

objectives. 

3. Training of staff members in the procedures 
of the new policies. 

4. Modernization of the curriculum and of teach- 


ing methods. 
5. Establishment of new courses. 


6. Employment of additional personnel for new 
courses. (Fifteen new educational positions.) 


7. Reassignment of existing teaching personnel. 

. Training of teaching internes. 

. Selection and purchase of equipment and sup- 
plies. 

10. Securing budget increases.” (93) 


Austin H. MacCormick, one of the Reformatory’s 
most caustic critics, referred to the progress of the Elmira 
Project, as follows: 


“....Within a period of the past three years a 
very decided gain has been made in the educ- 
ational offerings, the methods of teaching, and in 
‘educational results. The general morale of the 
employed personnel and of the inmate population 
seems to be very fine indeed. The personnel has 
gotten an appreciation of what Dr. Christian 
(Reformatory Superintendent) and his staff are 
attempting to accomplish....The inmates are 
given splendid opportunities for self-development. 
The facilities of the institution are being used 
significantly. As it stands today it appears that 
Elmira Reformatory is certainly in the lead in the 
development of its educational and general train- 
ing facilities. The staff is conscious of the kind of 
program that is being advanced and is anxious to 
equip itself for further service. 


“,..-When I see what is happening at Elmira, for 
instance, I am assured that we are on the right 
track in prison education. Some years ago at 
Elmira they were teaching the inmates about the 
anatomy of grasshoppers and the habits of the 
Eskimo. Today all education there is consciously 
focussed upon equipping the young men for the 
future careers which may be open to them. This 
dynamic approach in education has affected all 
the other activities in the institution.” (94) 
Others who visited the Elmira Reformatory, (95) have 
referred to the modernized educational program in a 
similar manner. 


The progress exhibited at the Elmira Reformatory 
was state-wide in its influence—it helped to influence the 
passing of Chapter 670, Laws of New York, 1935, there. 
by establishing the Division of Education within the New 
York State Department of Correction. As a result of this 
legislation, the administrational titles were affected in the 
Elmira Reformatory Education Department. In November, 
1935, Mr. Verne Bird was appointed as Institution Ed- 
ucation Director—he was assisted by three Supervisors. 
namely: Mr. Frank A. Brown, Academic Supervisor: Mr, 
William Travis, Vocational Supervisor; and Mr. Joseph 
Riley, Physical Education and Recreation Supervisor. 
(96) The duties of the three Supervisors remained the 
same, but their titles had been changed. 

The modifications in administration, plus the re- 
vitalized attitude of willingness to experiment for the 
betterment of the correctional program, received the 
necessary stimulation from ensuing committees and com- 
missions. These led the authorities to inaugurate various 
innovations and adaptations of other worthwhile prae- 
tices, thereby developing the program into one of mean- 
ing and benefits to the inmates. Some of these changes 
and additions are listed below: 

Emphasis on Social Education 
Guidance Counseling 
Individua] Counseling 

Group Therapy 

Service Unit 

Elementary Regents Diploma 


92 - Ibid., pp. 17-21. 

93 - Wallack, Kendall, and Briggs, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 

94-The Commission for the Study of the Educationai 
Problems of Penal Institutions for Youth, Report 
His Excellency Governor Herbert H. Lehman, De- 
cember 26, 1936, p. 39. 

95 - Title changed from New York State Reformatory t 
Elmira Reformatory, by the Laws of New York. 
1933, Chapter 151. 

96 - Elmira Reformatory Files. 
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High School Regents Diploma 

High School Equivalency Diploma 

Adult Education Certification 

Human Relations Classes 

Moral and Ethics Classes 

Successful Living Classes 

Preparole and Orientation Classes 

Organization of Physical Education and Recrea- 

tion 

Educational Scholarships for Inmates 

Teacher-Instructor Certification Courses 

Drug Users Classes 

Ete. . 
This is a far cry from the type of program that was pre- 
sented to the first group of inmates, July 27, 1876. 

Thus, the Elmira Reformatory Program has pro- 


gressed through the years, far exceeding the dreams and 
ambitions of Vilain, Montesinos, Obermaier, Maconochie, 
Crofton, and possibly Brockway. The present Elmira Re- 
formatory Educational Program has developed into the 
most extensive and diversified educational program in the 
New York State Department of Correction (97) —possi- 
bly more diversified than in most Comprehensive High 
Schools in the public school systems. Although the magni- 
tude of the Program has achieved great heights, its ulti- 
imate potential has not been reached—that is what we are 
striving for. Correctional Education has made much pro- 
gress, especially via the Elmira Reformatory, but even 
greater strides are anticipated in the future. 


97-A detailed description of the Elmira Reformatory 
Program can be found in Appendix A. 


Chapter Two 
BASIC PROBLEMS ARISING 
FROM THE DEVELOPMENT OF CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION IN NEW YORK STATE 


The metamorphosis involved in the development of 
Correctional Education has included a_ transformation 
from religious and secular teachings to the highly-diver- 
sified and integrated programs of today. Despite the pro- 
gress achieved, the basic problems are still with us, even 
alter 125 years or more—these problems have varied in 
their intensities. It is because of this progress that the 
problems of institutional and public attitudes, administra- 
tion, funds, facilities, curriculum, and personnel still per- 
sist in presenting themselves. The demand and pressures 
of our everchanging socio-economic world, especially 
during the past twenty-five years, did not permit correc- 
tional education to remain static—this has been evidenced 


by the investigations and recommendations of the various 
commissions and committees which had been appointed. 
With every resultant change in program, there was a shift 


in the intensities of the basic problems. 

The early Prison Chaplains found the administrators 
quite indifferent to their appeals for assistance in organ- 
izing education within the institutions. Society had been 
mainly concerned with measures of retribution, not re- 
habilitation. Therefore, the Chaplains were denied full 
cooperation in their religious and secular educational 
programs. They received little or no funds with which to 
carry on their work. The curriculum consisted of the basic 
elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic. thereby 
eventually enabling the inmates to read the Bible and 
carry out simple arithmetical functions. Facilities were 
inadequate, poorly-lighted, and generally not conducive 
to learning. It was the chore of the Chaplains, with what- 
ever assistance they could muster, to carry on the tech- 


niques of teaching. They had their basic problems of 
correctional education. 


Through the years, with the changing concepts. em- 
phasis began to shift from retribution to rehabilitation 
of the individual offenders. This meant that all phases of 
the institutional program were to be directed towards 
teaching the offender how to live and work with other 
people, how to prepare himself vocationally and aca- 
demically, and how to accept the eventual responsibilities 
of his release. Education thus became a vital factor in 
the entire program. 


Generally speaking, the adminstrators of the correc- 
tional institutions have shown a willingness to cooperate, 
by trying to establish institutional climates that are more 
compatible with correctional education. As with any other 
development, there has been a negativistic attitude and 
some resistance towards correctional education, but this 
is being gradually minimized through the gradual re- 
placement of the old guard and the proper training and 
selection of others. Institutional traditions and inertia 
have always been a problem confronting correctional ed- 
ucation, especially since correctional education attempts 
to be dynamic and cannot be shackled by such impedi- 
ments. These, too, are being overcome by proper training 
and the development of interdepartmental respect. There 
has been an indication of a more mature attitude, on the 
part of both the administrators and the educator, to s’t 
down and talk their problems over. The administrators 
and the educators have come to realize that correctional 
education is not confined to the classroom alone, but 
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permeates throughout the institution affecting other areas 
and personnel, and vice versa. The problem of adminis- 
trational and institutional attitudes can be, and have been, 
minimized. 

Although the present funds appropriated for correc- 
tional education greatly exceed the $7,500 appropriated 
in 1870, it is still not adequate enough to administer the 
contemplated’ extensive correctional education program. 
The limited budget makes it necessary to restrict, or 
forego, activities because of any one, or all, of the 
following: lack of competent personnel, lack of proper 
facilities and equipment, and lack of materials and 
supplies. It is a well-known fact that good educational 
programs require adequate funds—a poor educational 
program is expensive, for it is wasteful. The matter of 
insufficient funds will always be a problem to correc- 
tional education. 


The problem of facilities and equipment has been 
decreased somewhat through the years, but it is still a 
problem. The newer institutions have fairly modern 
facilities and equipment, while others show some reni- 
nants of the nineteenth century. These facilities have been 
overcrowded ;by the increase in the inmate populations, 
and there is need for more modern institutions and in- 
stitutional facilities to accommodate the increases and 
the modernization of the program. 

Curriculum, and its development, will always haunt 
the correctional educators—it is a necessary evil in 
keeping the educational programs alive and effective. Each 
institution has its own particular curriculum problems, for 
each has different inmate-needs to administer to. The con- 
stant turnover and changes in the inmate populations can 
raise havoc with any curriculum that is not well-planned 
and flexible enough to withstand these fluctuations—the 
curriculum has to be constantly modified and brought 
up-to-date. It has been necessary to design special educa- 
tional materials to fit the institutional populations, for 
there are few published adult educational materials avail- 
able that meet our needs—these materials must be modi- 
fied and made adaptable to the program in each individu- 
al institution. As with other fields of education, correct- 
ional education must find avenues by which it can 


It is the opinion of this author, that the problem of 
recruiting and retaining correctional educational person- 
nel needs immediate attention. This problem, in all its 
entirety, is too extensive to be discussed properly in a 
paper such as this. Therefore, the author has decided to 
devote the balance of this paper to only a portion of this 
problem—the development of an Orientation Handbook 
for Elmira Reformatory Education Department, (98) 


Chapter Three 
PROBLEM SELECTED FOR THE STUDY ' 


(CONTINUED IN NEXT ISSUE) 


rapidly and effectively incorporate the newest techniques 
and materials. 

Closely allied with the problems of curriculum, we 
find the problems of scheduling activities so that they will 
not interfere with other phases of the institutional 
program. This can present quite a problem, especially 
when new educational activities are to be injected into 
the existent program. The character of the inmate-popu. 
lation also affects the scheduling and the inclusion of ay 
activity—this can be quite a problem, for it keeps the 
schedule in quite a state of flux. 

The problem of acquiring and retaining competent 
personnel constitutes one of the weakest links in the 
correctional education chain. For various reasons, it has 
been difficult to recuit and retain the properly-trained 
teachers and instructors. To begin with, the salaries for 
these positions have not been commensurate with the 
training and experience required—opportunities else. 
where offered greater remunerations for the same 
qualifications. Another factor hindering the procurement 
of higher quality teachers is the lack of professional pres- 
tige associated with this type of work. In some institu- 
tions, the teachers were relegated to a status of unimpor- 
tance—there was no stimulation afforded through proper 
leadership and supervision, nor were they given proper 
recognition in regards to the value of their efforts. As a 
result of this, it has been sometimes necessary to employ 
lesser-qualified instructors and teachers in order to keep 
the program functioning. Fortunately, conditions have 
made a change for the better and salaries have increased 
long with the other compensating features, but these are 


still not sufficient to induce teachers and instructors of : 


high caliber to embark on a correctional education career. | 


The basic problems of institutional and _ public 
attitudes, administration, funds, facilities and equipment, | 
curriculum and curriculum development, and __ personnel 
will prevail, in some degree, throughout the existence ol | 
correctional education. As correctional education con- 
tinues to develop and progress, so will these problems be 
re-created and brought to the fore—with emphasis shifting 
from problem to problem, depending upon the prevailing | 
conditions, etc.. 


designed to assist in the orientation and supervision of 
educational personnel. 

The handbook has been developed specifically for 
use in the Elmira Reformatory Education Department, 
but this should not prevent other correctional institutions — 


. from utilizing the basic sections of the book, in the de : 


velopment of handbooks for their own specific institu | 
tions. 
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Educational Programming For A 
Small Medium Security Institution For 


Young First Offenders 


by 
Darwin E. Clay 
Director of Education 
Michigan Reformatory 
Ionia, Michigan 


As we gather here at the 85th annual Congress of 
Correction for the purpose of gaining new concepts and 
exchanging ideas, there is no time more appropriate than 
now to discuss the problem of programming new in- 
stitutions, which is confronting several of the states. 

Some of these states are constructing small, medium 
security institutions for young first offenders designed 
more specifically for education and training. A few of the 
states are already in the process of creating an institution 
of this type and others are giving it considerable thought. 

As Michigan is now building an institution of this 
type we have a study made by a committee appointed by 
the State Director for the purpose of studying the prob- 
lem and making recommendations. 

As these remarks are to be confined entirely to the ed- 
ucational programming of such an institution, only that 
part of the study pertaining to this will be mentioned in 
brief. 

First, it became necessary for the committee to de- 
termine the real objective of an institution of this type. 
It was concluded that a program of training should do 
three things: 1. provide a variety of training areas, as in 
this total process of rehabilitation a young man can be 
reached more rapidly in an area which challenges his in- 
terest; 2. that the training shall be so organized that the 
skills learned will be marketable after parole; 3. that be- 
cause of the fluid nature of the population of a correc- 
tional institution, it should be necessary that the organi- 
zation of study materials and the method of instruction 
be so individualized that every man can proceed at his 
own rate of progress, depending largely upon back- 
ground, motivation, attitude, and abilities. 

To accomplish these objectives the committee made 
the following recommendations. 


TRADE TRAINING 


Of all the varieties of training recommended for a 
correctional institution, trade training should have the 
most to offer. Though trade training aims to equip men 
with the skills necessary to earning a livelihood, properly 
organized, it can accomplish much more. Under the lead- 
ership of a capable instructor men may learn painlessly, 
because of a motivating interest in the trade, many of the 
elements of acceptable living. They develop self-confidence 


_ pride in good workmanship, responsibility, ability to work 


harmoniously with others, cooperation with respect for 
the instructor, and the sense of belonging in the world of 
skilled workmen. Hence, the vocational shop in addition 
to meeting the need for development of vocational com- 
petency, and thus increasing the chances of success on 
parole, also supplies locale for the teaching of social edu- 
cation, because men are expected to follow daily many 
principles of behavior which social education attempts to 
teach in the more formalized and restricted atmosphere 
of the classroom. 


There should be three types of learning in a well- 
organized trade training program: 


1. Shop Practice 


Shops should be equipped so that a beginner can 
work from the more simple to complex operations. Shop 
enrollments should not be over specified capacity. Exces- 
sive enrollments endanger the possibility of thorough 
instruction. The usual ratio is 25 trainees to 1 instructor, 
This, of course, depends sometimes on the type of train- 
ing. 

2. Related trade Information 


The theory of the trade, that training which the 
trainee learns about laying out his work, calculations, use 
of material, and safety, is called related trade information. 
Every shop should be equipped with a room adjacent for 
the teaching of related information. This related inform- 
ation should always be taught by the trade teacher and 
timed to meet the immediate needs of the trainee. 


Skilled trades are only half taught if the basic trade 


information is neglected. 


3. Related Trade Subjects 


Related trade subjects are those courses not directly 
related to the trade, but essential in a well-rounded pro- 
gram. Courses in mathematics, drafting, blueprint reading, 
and English and spelling in some trades, are considered 
related trade subjects. These courses should be taught by 
technical and academic teachers and usually in the aca- 
demic division. They should be closely correlated with 
the trade and tailored to fit the needs of the individual, 
his capabilities and his training. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Increased emphasis is being placed on the importance 
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of high school training in correctional institutions 
throughout the country. Many young felons and often 
older men with ability and capacity to complete a high 
school education manifest great interest in completing a 
period of their education which has become an almost in- 
herent right of every American citizen. Certainly we can- 
not take issue with this ambition when we are aware that 
many key jobs in industry, business and government re- 
quire the completion of a secondary education as one of 
the primary requisites. Many young men with high in- 
tellectual ability have not the aptitudes to become good 
craftsmen, but can perform in positions requiring clerical, 
managerial, sales and business ability. There probably is 
nothing that will do more to help a young man regain con- 
fidence in himself than earning a high school diploma 
while incarcerated. Courses should be practical. Theem- 
phasis should be on those courses that will broaden 
horizons, provide concepts with which to make better soc- 
ial adjustment, and be usable in a field of endeavor which 
makes the greatest appeal to the individual. Much empha- 
sis should be placed on business education courses because 
of the vocational aspects. 


A secondary school should be well staffed. Much of 
the instruction should be individual in nature and pro- 
visions made for rapid acceleration, depending upon the 
interest and capacity of the student. Teaching help is more 
important under these conditions than in the formal class- 
room procedure. 


ON - THE - JOB TRAINING 


It is recommended that in an institution of this type, 
all maintenance and service departments be utilized to 
the utmost for training purposes. . 


Much thought should be given to the arrangement 
of the food service unit, that this department may lend 
itself as much as possible to a training program. Class 
rooms should be built adjacent to the culinary department 
so that assignment supervisors (who should be employed 
with the understanding they are to serve in this dual 
position) can conveniently assemble classes not too re- 
mote from the actual job; also, so that classes can be in 
close proximity to the actual food preparation for on-the- 
job teaching purposes. It should be recommended that 
those selected for the culinary department indicate interest 
in and willingness to pursue a training program. Some 
may not get beyond the sanitary aspects of food service, 
others may become rather proficient cooks and food man- 
agers. Much could be done in teaching advance students 
the fundamentals of purchasing and cost. There is a big 
demand today for skilled food handlers and there should 
be no better spot for this training than in some of our 
institutional kitchens. 

Of course, the laundry unit also should serve as a 
training unit in Laundry Science. It should be managed 
by an employee with this objective. . 


There is every reason to believe that arrangements 
could be made with the State Board of Barbers to allow 
credit for training in barbering. Obviously it would be 
necessary to employ an intelligent, licensed barber. There 
is a wide interest in this trade and it is a fruitful source 
of employment. 


As menial as the housekeeping service may seem to 
many it is rapidly growing into a semi-skilled occupation, 
There is a vast amount of information necessary to be- 
come good custodians, caretakers, and porters. The use of 
detergents, sanitation, ventilation and learning to antici- 
pate the needs and confort of guests and occupants 
encompasses some rather extensive training. One super- 
visor should be employed for the purpose of training and 
and supervising this activity as part of the on-the-job 
training program. He should be required to teach regular 
related information classes in custodial service, and, also, 
he should be responsible to the head training supevrisor. 

There is a great amount of interest in painting and 
decorating as a vocation. Probably this trade could best 
be taught on the job. There should be the same provisions 
for training as outlined in other on-the-job training 
services. 


In line with our thinking relative to the function of . 


an institution of this type, any unit, maintenance or ser- 
vice, that may be deemed necessary to the operation of the 
institution should be organized as a training department 
as well as with respect to its function for the operation 
of the institution. This training shall be a responsibility 
of the educational supervisor with his assistants and 
teaching staff. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


The morale of an inmate is usually at its lowest ebb 
during the evenings, week-ends and on holidays. A train- 
ing program in an institution of this type should be so 
organized that there will be little leisure time during the 
five working days of the week. However, there will be 
many hours during the week for which wholesome activ- 
ities should be planned. This necessarily requires direc- 
tive supervision and planning. 

A well-rounded recreational program should have the 
facilities for both indoor and outdoor activities. An out- 
door playing area large enough to accommodate several 
major sports should not be overlooked. Small playing 
areas in connection with each housing unit would 
simplify supervision and enhance greater participation 
in recreational activities. 

Actually, an institution of this type should have two 
units for recreational purposes. An _ air-conditioned 
assembly hall with capacity to seat the entire population 
should. be seriously considered. This unit could serve as 
the hub of activity in the long leisure hours of the even- 
ings, weekends and holidays. It could be used for picture 
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shows, lectures, musical activities, play productions and 
general assemblies. 


A gymnasium is also a necessary unit in a modern 
institution. A gymnasium would be utilized for recrea- 
tional activities during the long winter months. Adjacent 
to this unit there should be adequate dressing rooms, 
showers and toilets. At this point we should not overlook 
the importance of shower accommodations throughout 
the institution, in the shops, kitchens and recreational 
facilities, that cleanliness may be stressed as one of the 
primary requisites to good health. 


Music is probably the one cultural field most easily 
developed in an institution. Music also serves as a rec- 
reational and morale building activity. 


Provision should be made for rooms for teaching 
music, both instrumental and vocal, adjacent to the 
auditorium. Thus the auditorium can then be used for 
group practice. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


We are aware that every part of a good institutional 
program should contribute to the development of accep- 
table social behavior. An attempt has been made in this 
discourse to direct all physical planning and staffing that 
it may have a direct bearing on this objective. The phy- 
sical environment in which a man finds himself and his 
ability to utilize this environment in a period of readjust- 
ment, has much to do with his overall attitude and has a 


_ direct bearing on his ultimate adjustment in a community. 


Also, that social education, of an informal kind, directed 


_ toward cultivation of acceptable habits can be imple- 
- mented in every employee-inmate relationship. 


We are becoming increasingly concerned about that 


_ which may be accomplished in a more formal effort in 
- the direction of social education; a direct attack upon the 
problem of redirecting anti-social attitudes, which should 


become the responsibility of the entire professional staff. 
There has been convincing evidence that effective social 


training in the form of group therapy or adjustment 
courses, classes in religion, mental hygiene, social studies, 
 kisure time activities, orientation and pre-release train- 
| ing have effective carry over into more acceptable social 


habits. 


Social training should become an integral part of the 


institution. 


LIBRARY 


The contribution of a good library in the total process 
of readjustment of individual inmates has too long been 
underestimated. Good reading material is one of the most 
inexpensive mediums for the utilization of leisure time 
activity. It serves as an excellent source for motivation, 
self-expression and as a means of acquiring wholesome 


concepts in exchange for erratic and antisocial thinking. 
A full-time librarian with some training in library 
science should be one of the top staff recommendations. 


REMEDIAL OR EARLY ELEMENTARY GRADES 


After careful study by this committee, the following 
observations have been made: Many of these inmates re- 
tarded in the fundamental grade subjects have had some 
kind of special training in outside remedial classes. 
Though much of this training has been done by specia- 
lized remedial teachers, little has been accomplished. In 
far too many cases the correlation of capacity to perform 
and actual accomplishment is at a maximum. These in- 
mates who so grossly dislike any part of a formal schoo! 
program outside have little interest in a school program 
after incarceration. 


This is not necessarily an argument for the discon- 
tiruing of a remedial grade program. We are certain this 
is a big field for more intensive research and that much 
more could be accomplished if special teachers could be 
employed and with more psychological service. Notwith- 
standing, we should continue with this effort in our 
correctional educational programs. Probably much of this 
lower academic training should be in the direction of 
social training and activity courses requiring greater use 


of manipulative skills. To say the least such training, if 
successful, does necessitate more teaching help per pupil. 


At best most of these men in this particular group 
will be the hewers of wood and carriers of water, with the 
exception of a few who could qualify for semi-skilled 
occupations. 


It would seem good logic that this type of training 
shouldl receive emphasis in seperate, specilized institu- 
tions or areas. This for four reasons: 1. The problem of 
adjustment; 2. incapacity to participate in organized 
training; 3. lack of capacity and facilities in the new 
institution for such training; 4. instability of the inmate 


requiring frequent movements on assignments. 

Unfortunately, time does not permit the discussion 
of many of the details of this study. It has been necessary 
to delete much of the philosophy and thinking of the com- 
mittee. However, in the final analysis, many of us have 
been attending these conventions for years preaching 
good practices in correctional work, returning to our jobs 
and doing the usual thing because we had not that with 
which to do. After a few years let us not find ourselves 
with just a pile of brick and stone, but that within we 
shall find a program and staff conductive to better prac- 
tices in the rehabilitation of young men. 


If we are to build new institutions, let us use some 
foresight that we may at least make a beginning toward 
more sane and sensible correctional practices. 
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CALIFORNIA 
The Folsom Observer, State Penitentiary, Represa. 

.. Supervisor of Education L. S. Steinman 
remarked tahat this year’s enrollment and vo- 
cational classes had increased over last year’s by 
more than 70 students. This year’s students en- 
rollment reached a new high--546 as compared 
to 475 students enrolled last year. 

..--931 certificates given. ...Six students re- 
ceived their high school diplomas and 14 students 
....awarded elementary school diplomas... . 


Occupational therapy classes are now being 
held daily in the Adjustment Center. . . .Partici- 
pants in these classes have a choice of several 
projects, which include woodworking, fine arts, 
- ceramics, and weaving. Several pieces of power 
equipment have been installed for woodworking 
project, including a table saw, scroll saw, drill 
press, and disc sander. 

FLORIDA 
Yellow Jacket, Industrial School for Boys, Marianna. 

Several additional building are to be added 
to the school’s physical plant....Two additional 
cottage dormitories for students will be constructed 
on an appropriation of $125,000 provided for 
this purpose. 

One of the largest and best equipped printing 
establishments to be found in this section of the 
state is located on the campus of the Florida In- 
dustrial School for Boys, and it is here that many 
boys each year are give a good foundation for 
entering the printing trade as a life-long pro- 
fession. ... 

INDIANA 
Lake Shore Outlook, State Prison, Michigan City. 


Seventy inmates of Indiana Reformatory re- 
ceived 8th grade diplomas in a recent commence- 
ment.... ° 

Indiana State Prison’s new visiting lounge 
was officially opened June 22.... 

Twelve Purdue University students, accom- 


panied by Dr. J.R. Leevy, Professor of Sociology, 


News Notes From The Institutions 


Donald B. Pelch 
Supervisor of Academic Education 
Michigan Reformatory 
Ionia, Michigan 


toured Indiana State Prison... . 


...attended the Classification meeting... 
visit to one cell-house, a dormitory, tag shop, pri- 
son dining room, bakery, and kitchen. They also 
visited the educational department and print shop. 

The Reflector, State Reformatory, Pendleton. 

Nineteen members of the inmate population 
received their diplomas and were graduated from 
the Bible Study Class in ceremonies conducted at 
Thomas R. White School. . occasion concluded 23 
weeks of study n he course, “Studies in the Pen- 
tateuch.” 

MARYLAND 
The Calvert Courier, Penitentiary, Baltimore. 
A bill has been enacted in Maryland to change 


the state’s method of execution from hanging to | 


use of the lethal gas chamber. . . .six bills, all de- 
signed to abolish capitol punishment, have also 
been introduced in Maryland. 


The Department of Education announces plans | 
to make available two I. C. S....courses to inter 


ested, qualified persons who are willing to spend | 


part of their cell-time to studying plumbing or | 


electricity. These subjects contain about twenty- 
five lessons each, and will be graded here in the 
institution by qualified I. C. S. instructors. Such 
courses as these normally cost more than $100, 
however, these specil arrangements will require 
only the testing fee of $5 from each student. En- 
rollment will begin this fall. 
MICHIGAN 
Hill Top News, Michigan Reformatory, Ionia. 
Under a new setup, an agency has been cre- 
ated by the 30-denomination National Council of 
Churches to (1) ease some of the barriers and re- 
buffs confronting a parolee. no matter how good 
his intentions, and which often drive him, in des 
pair,back into crime. And (2) to make people 
aware that the way prisons are run is their bus: 
ness-- that the system of “oppression and re 
tribution” often makes prisoners into more em 
bittered, dangerous enemies of society. ... 
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Spectator, State Prison of Southern Michigan, Jackson. 


Scheduled for publication. ..newest product 
...S PSM Print Shop...113 page copyrighted 
book, “Introduction to Printing”. . .outstanding 
production of institutional labor from compiling, 
editing, and printing, to binding and stamping, this 
book will serve as a text in the new Print Shop 
Trade-School. . . . 


Nine students of the vocational school weld- 
ing course graduated this week after completing 9 
weeks of study of practical and theoretical welding 
methods. . . . 

Western Michigan College. ..going to prison 
... Graduate students in teaching fields spend six 
weeks at the prison in on-the-job training on the 
counseling, educational, psychological and_re- 
creational staffs. 

The students received credits toward their 
degrees, plus invaluable insight into prison life 
and knowledge that may help them reduce juve- 
nile delinquency and adult crime... . 


WASHINGTON 


Outlook, State Penitentiary, Walla Walla. 


...Commencement exercises were held in the 
W.S.P. Chapel, when certificates of Graduation 
were presented to 25 grade school students, and 15 
high school levels pupils. These forty inmates, 
comprising the largest graduating class in the his- 
tory of the institution, set a new high in achieve- 


ment, self-improvement and educational endeavor. . 

....Professor and 42 students of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho School of Criminology visited the 
institution, as part of a field trip in connection 
with their course. They viewed parts of the insti- 
tution. ... 


...Screen, new optical sound system, and 
appratus for the projectors...installed in the 
W.S.P. Auditorium, neighborhood of $5,000... . 


Outlook, State Penitentiary, Walla Walla. 


The State of Washington Employment Se- 
curity Department is now able to help in providing 
jobs for men about to be paroled who, because of 
long terms of confinement, lost contacts, and lost 
skills, cannot find jobs in order to go out on their 
Board-designated dates. .. . 


The Island Lantern, U.S. Penitentiary, McNeil Island. 


An important phase of the Vocational Train- 
ing Program is the Auto Shop.... — ...unit 
functions smoothly and maintains a fleet of ap- 
proximately 80 gas driven vehicles here on the 
Island. .. . 

...Contacts are constantly made to secure 
the latest equipment and keep the men abreast of 
the latest automotive trends. Apart from the prac- 
ical work done in the shop the trainee is assigned 
to the School Floor two mornings per week where 
he is taught, applied mathematics and blueprint 
reading pertinent to this trade. 
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Is there any good reason why a Correctional Edu- 
cator should not be a member of the Correctional Edu- 
cation Association? If there is we would like to know 
about it, and see if there is anything we can do to cor- 
rect it. 

Our membership fee is $1.50 per year; our Journal 
which is published quarterly, contains iM every issue 
material that should be of interest to anyone working in 
the correctional field. We are trying to develop regional 
meetings which are not too far away for you to attend, 
no matter where your work may be located. The officers 
of the Association are working as hard as possible to 
establish the idea of the definite need for better facilities 
and more liberal support for education in all types of 
institutions. 

Many of our Correctional Educators say why join 


Professional Membership 


the Association if you can’t attend the Annual Meeting, 
If this measurement were applied to other organizations, | 
for example the National Education Association or the 
American Legion, their membership would be negligible, — 
Why apply it to our own little organization which js _ 
having a hard fight for its existance. For the past two 
years we have had less than 200 active members and at 
least 12 states have been without representation. We 
should have 500 members and all of the 48 states repre. 
sented in our membership. 


~ 


If your organization is strong it can work for you. 
If you keep it weak the job will not be done. 


— 


Take this message to your associates who are not 
members, and find out if you can, why they are shirk. 
ing a duty. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IN PAYING 1956 DUES 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Affiliate of the American Correctional Association 
Send this to: 
Lt. Col. Paul B. Watson, Secretary-Treasurer 


Director, of Education Maryland State Reformatory 
Baltimore, Maryland 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP AND STATEMENT OF DUES 
Name: 
(last) (initial) 
Mail Address: 
(number) (street) (city) (state) 
Position: Institution: ' 
Date: 


Please send $1.50 for dues with application. Make checks payable to: 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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